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One of the most remarkable achievements of recent years in the art 
of printing is the perfection of the three-color process, by which paintings 
or other colored pictures can be reproduced, often with absolute and al- 
ways with approximate fidelity to the originals. To-day this class of art 
work is so common as to have lost its novelty. Colored reproductions 
of pictures are used in books, in magazines, in business circulars, as sup 
plements to newspapers. One finds them everywhere. 

To the public, however, the manner of their production is one of the 
mysteries of the art industries. To the uninitiated the three-color pro- 
cess is littke more than a name for an admirable result. In a general way 
it is known that pictures of this kind require at least three printings, and 
that the different inks used are red, blue, and yellow. But beyond this 
the knowledge of the average layman does not extend. 

If he should see the three plates from which the different printings are 
made, they would look so nearly alike that he could not distinguish one 
from the other, and yet the combined impressions of the three plates, each 
imparting to the page its one color, give every variation of hue used by 
the artist, who in painting the picture laboriously mixed his paints on a 
palette to produce the desired effect. By what trick of mechanism can 
three metal plates be so manipulated as to preserve faithfully the outlines 
of a picture and maintain intact all of its color values — the reds, for 
instance, merging by proper gradations into russets or pinks, the purples 
fading into violets or blues, the oranges changing into yellows or buffs, 
and the greens varying from the intensest to the weakest shades ? 

The color-prints that have appeared in BRUSH AND PENCIL from time 
to time are admirable illustrations of the artistic results obtained by this 
process. None of the pictures have given more than a mere hint of the 
three colors used in the productions. The red, blue, and yellow inks 
were disguised, blended into an artistic aggregation of other shades. It 
is the purpose of this article to explain how mechanism pure and simple 
duplicates the studied, painstaking efforts of the artists. 

Notre — Accompanying plates used by courtesy of Barnes-Crosby Company, Chicago 
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Colored photography has been the dream of a century, ever since 
Ritter, of Jena, noticed that the various rays of the spectrum differed 
considerably in their action upon chloride of silver. This observation 
was made in 1801, and young as three-color printing is, it is the direct 
but tardy fruit of this casual observation. To trace the work of different 
experimenters here would be out of place, and a minute technical dis- 
cussion of theories and practices would be equally foreign to the purpose 


UNLOADING AN OCEAN FREIGHTER, NEW YORK 
Yellow Plate for Color Work— Made with Violet Light 


of the article. Only enough detail, therefore, will be given to explain 
the underlying principle and make clear the various steps in the produc- 
tion of a picture by the three-color process. 

The old division of white light into its primary constituent colors was 
violet, indigo, blue, green, yellow, orange, and red, but it is a truism of 
to-day that of these seven four may be discarded. The remaining three, 
blue, yellow, and red, make white light, and by the proper mixture of 
these three every conceivable color can be produced. This fact is the 
basis of the three-color process in printing, and the men who perfected 
the method had before them the task of devising a mechanical way of mix- 
ing inks of the three colors named on a page so that the overlapping of 
the colors would produce the proper shades in the proper places, thus 
preserving the details of the picture as a drawing and at the same time 
correctly reproducing its color scheme. 

A close inspection of color-plates in which the most delicate shades 
are reproduced with remarkable faithfulness to the originals, might give 
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SAME PICTURE 
Red Plate for Color Work— Made with Green Light 


one an exaggerated idea of the difficulty attending the feats of stamping 
red, blue, and yellow on a sheet of paper so as to produce the results 
obtained. Really the feat is not such a difficult one, but is readily done. 


SAME PICTURE 
Blue Plate for Color Work—Made with Red Light 
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It is a fact well known to the student of physics that red light and 
green light unite to make yellow, that blue light and green light produce 
peacock blue, that blue light and yellow light ‘make w hite, and so on with 
different results throughout the various combinations to which the three 
primary colors and their modifications are susceptible, the tint or result- 
ing color depending upon the relative proportions of the constituent colors 
that enter into its composition. It is also a well-known fact that white 
light can be sifted so as to strain out, if one may use the phrase, certain 
of the constituent elements so as to give the transmitted portion of the 
light an entirely different hue. Here, then, was the basis for experiment- 
ing. 

If by some clever means it were possible to take a photograph of a 
colored object and sift out the blue and yellow elements of the white light 
by which it is ordinarily seen, the result would be a picture in which the 
red constituent of the light played an exaggerated part. If a similar 
photograph were taken, and the red and yellow elements were sifted out, 
the blue element would be exaggerated in the picture. If, again, another 
photograph were taken, and the red and blue elements were sifted out, 
the yellow element would predominate in the result. It will thus readily 
be seen that, in a sense, it would require a superposition of the three 
pictures thus taken one upon the other to restore the proper values of 
the different colors in the original. 

In other words, we would have three transcripts of a colored object, 
each lacking something to be found in the other two. If these three 
transcripts, therefore, were transformed into three printing surfaces, we 
might reasonably expect them to stamp the three primary colors on a 
page in the proper proportions so that the superposition of the three colors 
one upon the other would produce the varying shades of the original 
object. That is exactly what is done in three-color printing. 

All color-plates are printed from at least three half-tone plates, made, 
as just said, in such a way that each emphasizes one of the primary colors 
and subordinates the other two. The art of making a half-tone plate, 
such as the illustrations in BRUSH AND PENCIL are printed from, was fully 
explained in a recent issue of the magazine,* and need not here be repeated 
in detail. It is only necessary to recall that the half-tone is simply a metal 
plate whose surface consists of innumerable dots and intervening spaces, 
the dots being larger and the intervening spaces narrower in the dark por- 
tions of the picture, and the dots being smaller and the intervening spaces 
wider in the light portions. The half-tone plates used in three-color 
work are essentially of the same character, and so far as the mere mechan- 
ical process is concerned are made practically in the same way. The 
main difference is in the lights used in making the three plates. 

In the actual production of a three-color print, the yellow is printed 
first, then the red, and lastly the blue. In making the photograph of the 
colored object from which the yellow plate is made, violet light is used, 
since this color cuts off or reduces the other colors found in the original. 

* March, 1905. 
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In making the photograph for the red plate, green light is used, since 
this cuts off the other colors and emphasizes the red ; and in making 
the photograph for the blue plate red light is used, since this reduces the 
other colors and emphasizes the blue. We have now three photographs 
with the color values distorted, which are called color record negatives. 

In making these record negatives the violet, green, and red light is 
furnished simply by inserting between the object and the lens of the camera 
a perfectly even plate of glass of the requisite color, or a flat jar contain- 
ing a liquid colored to the proper tint. The rays of white light reflected 
from the object photographed are sifted by the colored medium through 
which they pass and fall upon the sensitized surface of the plate prepared 
to receive the impression in such a way as to produce the disturbance of 
color values. 

From these record negatives, record positives are then made, just as 
positives are made from negatives in an ordinary case of photography, 
and from these record positives half-tones are made, just as has already 
been described in these pages. We now have three plates with good 
printing-surfaces, each tolerably faithful to the original colored picture 
in point of outline, but each essentially different from the other in its 
shadings. 

The impression of one plate is printed directly upon the other, the 
utmost care being taken to preserve the register; that is, to make a given 
point in one impression fall exactly upon the same point in the others. 
The impression with yellow ink is made and allowed to dry. On this 
is printed the red impression, the superposition of the red upon the 
yellow largely killing the first color, and markedly modifying the red 
itself. Upon this combination of red and yellow the blue impression is 
made, and the picture is again transformed. The red overlapping the 
yellow destroys the first color, except where it should remain com- 
paratively strong, and the blue overlapping the two previous colors supplies 
the remaining constituents of white light by which the spectator sees the 
picture. 

The result is that yellow, blue, and red only appear in the finished 
picture where they appear in the original reproduced. In all other por- 
tions of the picture, by mere superposition of one upon another, the three 
primary colors have disappeared. In some portions they have been 
changed into entirely different colors, in others they have been modi- 
fied into shades or tones of some one of the primary colors used. It 
will thus readily be seen that this superposition of the three primary 
colors one upon the other presupposes a printer who is an artist — one 
who not only knows his work thoroughly but has an acute color sense — 
since undue strength or weakness in any one of the inks will so radically 
distort the picture as to make it in a sense a parody of the original. 

For the purpose of comparison, the respective plates of two pic- 
tures to be reproduced in color are here supplied. The plates given are, 
the yellow, red, and blue plates made for the actual work of producing 
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ENTRANCE TO PALACE, SINGAPORE, INDIA 
Yellow Plate for Color Work—Made with Violet Light 


a colored reproduction. It needs but a casual inspection by the reader 
to see the most pronounced differences in the shadings of the different 
plates, which are here arranged with the view of facilitating comparison. 


SAME PICTURE 
Red Plate for Color Work— Made with Green Light 
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To burden this article with the details that would have to be taken 
into consideration by the practical worker in producing a colored repro- 
duction would be but to confuse the reader. A popular account for the 
intelligent reader, and not an exhaustive explanation, is all that is in- 
tended. One point of detail, however, further than has been given must 
not be omitted, since on it very largely depends the quality of the work. 

In making the half-tones for the different color-plates, apart from 
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SAME PICTURE 
Blue Plate for Color Work--Made with Red Light 


filtering the light in making the color record negatives, the main point 
of departure from the ordinary method of half-tone manufacture is in 
the fact that the screens for the different plates are set at different angles. 
It will be remembered that in making a half-tone plate the surface of 
the picture is broken up into dots and spaces — the tooth to make the 
impression upon the paper — by being photographed through a finely 
ruled pane of glass called a screen. In making the three plates for color 
work it has been found that the best results are obtained when the screen 
for the second plate is turned to an angle of thirty degrees from the first, 
and the screen for the third plate to thirty degrees from the second. 

There is thus less interference with the colors, the red, blue, and 
yellow dots of the different half-tones falling in such a way as to pro 
duce the most brilliant and luminous effect. The massing of colors by 
superposition is in no wise affected by thus setting the lines of the screens 
at an angle, since, at whatever angle the screen may be set, the dense 
portions of the photograph will be dense in the plate, while, on the other 
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hand, the different colored dots falling minutely out of register give life 
to the picture and enhance its beauty, and that in a very marked degree. 

In conclusion, it may be said, by way of recapitulation, that every 
colored picture requires in all fifteen operations, First, it is necessary 
to take three color record negatives to emphasize each of the three pri 
mary colors in a single photograph, From these three record positives 
must be made as in ordinary photography, Then three screen negatives 
are made, followed by the manufacture of three half-tone plates, And 
lastly, there must be three printings, one each with the three different 
colored inks, There are processes by which some of these intermediate 
steps may be eliminated, These short methods, however, are the excep 
tion, the full number of steps being usually taken in ordinary art and 
commercial three-color work, 

The process here described is strictly the three-color process, It 
should be said, however, that to add to the beauty of a reproduction it 
is no uncommon thing to have four or more printings. In this case, of 
course, each printing must have its separate plate, the object of the extra 
printings being to add accuracy or refinement to the blending of the 
colors, 

FREDERICK W, Morvon, 


EVOCATION DE KUNDRY—ORIGINAL LITHOGRAPH 
By Fantin-Latour 
Courtesy of Albert Roullier 





PrHE ELMS OF CENON = ETCHING 
Hy Maxine Lalanne 
Courtesy of Albert Roullier 


EXHIBITIONS— PAST AND TO COME 


The annual exhibition of paintings and sculpture by artists of Chicago 
and vicinity recently opened at the Art Institute with receptions by the 
Municipal Art League, the Chicago Society of Artists, and the officials 


of the Art Institute. A prize of $100 for the best picture and group of 
paintings, awarded by William Frederick Grower, was given to Charles 
Francis Browne for landscapes. The Young Fortnightly Club prize of 
$100 was also awarded to Mr. Browne. A special prize of $25, offered 
by Mrs. Thomas White, Mrs. W. B. Frolichstein, and Mrs. John H. 
Volk, for a portrait or figure piece, was awarded to a portrait by John 
W. Norton. The $100 prize for the best piece of sculpture, offered by 
Montgomery Ward & Company, was voted to the monumental foun 
tain, ‘‘ The Spirit of the Great Lakes,” by Lorado Taft. A special 
prize for sculpture — $25 — offered through the exhibition committee by 
Mrs. Lyman A. Walton, was given to Miss Nellie V. Walker for the 
Stratton monument and a single figure. The exhibition includes nearly 
200 paintings. 

The most important —the noblest and most imaginative -— work 
shown is undoubtedly Lorado Taft’s, “The Great Lakes.” The lakes, 
from high Superior to seaward-gazing Ontario, are typified by stately 
women holding shells, and the grouping is carefully balanced, beautiful, 
and significant. One does not feel in this work the power and weight 
and sheer immensity of these vast shining inland seas of ours, but one 
does feel keenly their charm, grace, and beneficence. A notable production. 

A feature of the exhibition this year is the Memorial room, in which 
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are hung eighteen oil paintings by the late Frank Wadsworth, who died 
some three months ago in Madrid, In the same room twenty-one selec 

tions of the works of the late R. B, Roscovitch are hung as a memorial 
tribute to that artist. It is felt that there could be no more fitting me 
morial of these talented artists than such an exhibition of their works. 
Most of the Wadsworth memorial consists of Spanish subjects, the young 
man being engaged in painting Spanish landscapes at the time of his 
death, Several of the Roscovitch collection are etchings, this being a 
y in which he particularly excelled, 

* The twenty-cighth annual exhibition of the Society of American Artists, 
the most important art exhibition of the year in New York City, will be held 
at the Fine Arts Building, No. 21s West F ifty-seventh street, from March 
16 to April 22, The annual Webb prize of $300 will be awarded for the 
best landscape or marine picture painted by an American artist who shall 
not previously have received the prize. The Shaw Fund will be devoted 
as usual to the purchase from the exhibition of one or more works of art 
by American artists. These works will become the property of Samuel 
T’. Shaw, the donor of the fund, This fund consists of $1,500 or more each 
year, The Carnegie prize of $500 will be awarded for the most meritorious 
oil painting by an American artist, portraits only excepted, the picture to 
be the property of the artist. The same artists may not receive the prize 
in two successive years, and not more than twice in all, The Julia 
Shaw Memorial prize of $300 will be awarded for the most meritorious 
work of art produced by an American woman who has not previously re 
ceived the prize, The Committce on Selection is as follows; Herbert 
Adams, John W, Alexander, Edwin H, Blashfield, Carleton T, Chapman, 
William M, Chase, Kenyon Cox, Charles C, Curran, Elliott Daingerfield, 
Ben Foster, Daniel C, French, Robert Henri, Samuel Isham, Francis C, 
Jones, H,. Bolton Jones, William Sergeant Kendall, Frederick W. Kost, 
Will H, Low, Francis D, Millet, J. Francis Murphy, Walter Nettleton, 
Leonard Ochtman, Henry Prellwitz, Walter Shirlaw, W. 'T. Smedley, 
Henry B, Snell, R. W. Vonnoh and Irving R. Wiles. ‘The Hanging Com 
mittee; H, A. MacNeil, Frank Vincent Du Mond, Emil Carlsen, 

The American Water Color Society will hold its thirty-ninth annual 
exhibition from May 3 to 16 at the Fine Arts Building, New York, and its 
scope will be enlarged to include etchings and drawings in black and white, 
as well as water colors and miniatures, The jury of selection is as 
follows: George W. Maynard, Colin Campbell Cooper, J. Francis Murphy, 
J. G. Brown, Charles C, Curran, B. West ( ‘linedinst, Irving R. Wiles, 
W. G, Schneider, William H, Lippincott, Arthur I, Keller, F. S. Church, 
W. Merritt Post. Hanging Committee — Frank Russell Green, F. K. M, 
Rehn, F. Luis Mora, 

Arts and crafts and book work was shown by the Pen and Brush Club 
at its rooms, 26 West Twenty-second street, New York, from ‘Tuesday, 
Jan, 23, to Saturday, Jan, 27, inclusive. Among the membership are 


‘ 
many women actively engaged in various branches of literature and art, 
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POPLARS NEAR AMIENS—ETCHING 


Hy Alphonse Legros 
C ourtesy of Albert Roulliet 





\ SUNSET IN IRELAND 
Hy Sir Seymour Haden 
Courtesy of Albert Roullier 
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and the display was interesting, Among the things shown were cover de 
signs by Grace G, Seton, sculpture by Clio Hinton Bracken, illuminations 
by Mrs, Gotthold, book covers by Sarah MacConnell, book plates by 
: lizabeth Hardenburg, and jewelry by Marie Zimmerman, 

The first annual exhibition of the Art League, composed of American 
it English women in Paris, was recently opened at the gallery of the 
American Art Association in the Rue Notre Dame des Champs. The 
league but recently was formed under the auspices of Holy Trinity Lodge 
in the same street, and apparently is destined to play as important a part 
in the life of women painters from England and the States temporarily 
resident in Paris as has the American Art Association for men, Among 
fifty-odd exhibitors are Miss Elizabeth Nourse, Miss Florence Este, Mrs, 
Macmonnies, Miss Susan Watkins, Miss Lucy May Stanton, and Mrs, 
Rupert Bunn, ‘The work of Miss Nourse, Miss Este, and Mrs, Mac- 
monnies already is well known to amateurs in art in Paris. 

4” The eightieth exhibition of the Royal Scottish Academy in Edinburgh 
was recently opened there, ‘There were 450 exhibits, ‘This was a fall 
in numbers, but there was a rise in the average quality, Abbey's “ King 
Lear,” painted in 1898, and a portrait of Sir James Guthrie occupied the 
places of honor in the chief room, Mark F isher was another American 
exhibitor, The largest canvas shown was a work ordered by Andrew 
Carnegie and painted by Charles M, Hardie, commemorating the hand- 
ing over of the estate of Pittencreigh to Dunfermline for a park. 

The exhibition of the Association of Artists was recently opened in an 
apartment in Via Bardi, Florence. An exhibition of paintings and draw 
ing by Segantini and Previati was also made in the Permanent Art Palace 
of Milan for the benefit of the earthquake sufferers of Calabria. 

& The annual exhibition of fine arts of the Art Club, Turin, was opened 
recently. On the whole, it is somewhat inferior to those of former years. 
Among landscapes, those of Tavernie, Follini, Avoredo, Farrandi, Bon 
figlinoli, Ferretini and Conterno are noticeable. Gresso and Durante 
attract attention with their portraits, as does Del Grassis with miniatures, 
while Reduzzi’s figures in terra cotta and Alleati’s figurines are worthy 
of note. 

# A commemorative exhibition of works, by Constantin Meunier, was 
recently opened in a dealer’s gallery in Berlin. Besides pictures and 
some 200 different examples of plastic art, the unfinished monument to 
Zola was shown. 

# An exhibition of antique art is planned at Perugia, where may be 
shown the infinite number of works of Art of this region. A committee 
has also been formed to erect a monument to the great painter Pietro 
Vannuci, Raphael’s master, but enough money has not yet been raised. 
# Both Munich and Nuremberg are preparing to celebrate next year 
the centennial of Bavaria as a kingdom with exhibitions of art and in- 
dustry upon a grand scale. The display at Munich will include an his- 
torical review of the art events in the city’s history — the founding of the 
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Pinacotheka, the building of the new palace and of the new residence 
part of the city, The important part that Bavaria has played in national 
art through her encouragement of painting and sculpture under Ludwig 
I, and of Richard Wagner and his music under Ludwig I, will be made 
the pretext for imposing ceremonies, Nuremberg will devote herself 
largely to showing the prosperity brought about by industry, although 
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ROMSDALEN, NORWAY—ETCHING 
By Benjamin Blessum 
Courtesy of Albert Roullier 


as the home of Durer and Hans Sachs the art element will not be lacking. 
# American visitors to Paris next summer will be able to enjoy a rare 
artistic treat. An exhibition of eighteenth century French art is to be 
held in the National Library. Color engravings, etchings and mezzo- 
tints will be contributed from the valuable collection belonging to the 
Library. A beautiful display of miniatures is promised, and one of the 
most attractive features of the exhibition will be a large number of the 
works of Le Guay, who was teacher of engraving to the famous court 
beauty, Madame de Pompadour. 

# Alexis J. Fournier, many of whose canvases have been reproduced in 
BRUSH AND PENcIL, recently exhibited a collection of forty-nine of his 
paintings, many of which are comparatively recent work. Mr. Fournier 
is a close student and an indefatigable worker, and many of the canvases 
shown revealed a surprising development in his art. 
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# Leslie J. Skelton, the well known Colorado Springs artist, has recently 
had a very successful exhibition in that city. The show was made up 
in the main of Old World scenes painted during Mr. Skelton’s recent trip 
to Europe, there being comparatively few of his effective Colorado can 
vases. Nineteen out of ninety of the pictures were sold. 
# An exceptionally interesting special exhibition by Paul Cornoyer is 
being held at the galleries of William H. Powell, 983 Sixth Avenue, New 
York, consisting of new paintings in oil — New York street scenes and 
landscapes. Beginning with a private view on Feb. 4th, the exhibition 
will continue till Feb. 26th. Mr. Cornoyer has done some very effec 
tive street scenes, his ‘‘ Madison Square, New York,” being purchased 
by William M. Chase from the last exhibition of the Society of American 
Artists. 
w# The Los Angeles School of Art and Design recently gave, in connec 
tion with its graduating exercises, a very interesting exhibition of the work 
of its pupils. The school was established in May, 1887, by the present 
principal, L. E. Garden-Macleod, whose experience in several countries 
in Europe induced here the adoption of a curriculum combining all that 
is best in the British, German, and French methods. The success has 
been of solid and steady growth, resulting in the recent erection of the 
splendid art building at West Lake Park. The roof garden studio has a 
commanding view of the ocean and mountains — with beautiful West 
Lake Park atthe door. This art school is the only onein Southern California 
providing a complete art education in every branch. The work includes, 
drawing, charcoal, crayon, pen and ink, painting in oil, water color and 
pastel, out-door sketching, life class, perspective, anatomy, modeling, 
carving, etc. 
& Under the supervision of the Syracuse Museum of Fine Arts, the second 
exhibition of the Central New York Society of Artists was opened in Syra- 
cuse in January, with 145 pictures contributed by artists living and work 
ing in Syracuse, Auburn, Skaneateles, Cazenovia, Brookfield, Richfield 
Springs, Unadilla, Ithaca, Utica, Rochester, Lyons, Waterloo, Fulton, 
Oswego, and Canton. 
& The second American Photographic Salon was recently inaugurated 
under the auspices of the photographic section of the P og Academy 
of Science and Art. Because .the exhibitions are held in America the 
salon is called American, but this is really a ciples, since pictures 
from no fewer than thirteen different countries were hung.—England, 
Ireland, Austria, Hungary, Spain, Mexico, Cuba, Argentine Republic, 
Holland, Italy, South Africa, Germany, and India. 
# Berlin will have during January, February,March and April, a German 
century exhibition in the National Gallery representing the best works in 
painting, drawing and small sculptures during the hundred years from 1775 
to 1875. Committees have been formed in the chief cities of Germany. 
Expenses will be met by contributions from patriots and art lovers. 





GLEANINGS FROM AMERICAN ART CENTERS 


According to an English Blue Book of 1904, paintings and pictures 
are admitted free in the following countries: British Isles, Russia, Sweden, 
Norway, Denmark, Germany, Holland, Belgium, France, Italy, Austria, 
Hungary, Greece, Roumania, Straits Settlement, Ceylon, Labuan, Hong 
Kong, Australian Commonwealth, Falkland Islands, South African 
Customs Union, St. Helena, Lagos, Gold Coast east of the Volta, Gambia, 
Canada (by artists of recognized merit), Newfoundland (by artists of 
recognized merit), Bermuda, Turk’s and Caicos Islands, St. Lucia (not 
for sale), St. Vincent, Barbados, Grenada (not for sale), Virgin Islands, 
Montserrat, Dominica and British Guiana. A duty of less than 10% 
is levied by Spain (1g cents each), Switzerland (49 cents each), Turkey 

©), China (5%), British India (5%), and Grenada when for sale (74°). 
The countries in which the tax on art is 10% and under 20° /o—Portugal 
(10%), Bulgaria (14°), Mauritius (10%), Seychelles (124°%), British 
New Guinea (10%), Fiji (123%), Gold Coast west of the Volta (10%). 
Sierre Leone (10%), British Honduras (10%), Jamaica (163%), St. Lucia 
when for sale (15%), St. Christopher and Nevis (11°%), and Antigua (15°7 ) 
In the highest class (20%) and over) come Japan (25%), Persia (20%), 
New Zealand (20%), Canada (other than artists of recognized merit 20%), 
Newfoundland (other than artist of recognized merit, 35%), Bahamas 
(20%), and the United States (20%). 

* By the terms of the will of W. C. Putnam the Davenport, la. Academy 
of Sciences becomes one of the heaviest endowed institutions of its kind 
in the world. Mr. Putnam leaves an estate of $700,000 with provisions 
for limited incomes to relatives, the remainder of the revenues to be paid 
the Academy and the entire estate to go to the institution with the death 
of his brothers and sisters. His art collections and library, each the most 
valuable private collection in the state, are left to the academy. 

# From a tabulated report by the Bureau of Statistics of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Labor, dated October 10, 1905, and covering the 
period since June 30, 1880, we find that for the first four years, when the 
rate was Io per centum, the works of art imported on which duty was paid 
increased gradually from $1,930,691.10 to $3,078,867.34. When, in 1884, 
the duty was raised to 30 per centum the value of dutiable art works 
dropped to $637,873.67, and even when the tariff in 1891 was reduced to 
I5 per centum the dutiable value never again touched the figures of the 
year 1883. In 1895, 1896 and 1897 we had free art, and the value of the 
imports in 1896 was $5,032,909.39, the highest figure on record. Since 
1898 the duty has been fixed at 20 per centum and the total value of art 
imported has varied from $2,124,778.66 to $4,7 07,304.18, while the high- 
est duty collected in any one year was $623,944.39 in 1903. 

* One of the younger of the American painters, Albert Groll, was recent- 
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ly represented in a New York exhibition by some interesting work ex- 
cuted in the West, the result of a summer passed among the Zuni Indians, 
some large canvases testifying to his close observation and artistic inter- 
pretation of nature in that picturesque land where color conditions are 
quite new to an Easterner, and where few of the more serious colorists 
have been. Mr. Groll is a well-known contributor to the many exhibi- 
tions in New York and other cities, where his pictures have invariably 
met with a favorable reception, and at a recent exhibition of the Society of 
American Artists a certain starlight composition by him made more or less 
of a sensation, its truthfulness and vigor being instantly admitted. These 
latest pictures are, however, in quite a different direction and are of a 
convincing sincerity, being earnest endeavors to realize the effects as the 
painter saw them. That these were appealing one may not doubt before 
the canvases, and there is likewise a pleasing harmony to the tones that 
is not easy of realization. 

& Ata meeting of the Rochester, New York, Art Club held in the Museum 
of Fine Arts, an encouraging report was submitted by the secretary, show- 
ing a large increase in the number of subscribing honorary members. 
Liberal subscriptions have been made toward the movement to establish 
a Museum of Fine Arts in Rochester. The club hopes to be able soon to 
erect a structure into which the collection now in the Cutler building, and 
the paintings and statuary promised, may be placed in permanent position 
as a nucleus for a large art collection for Rochester. 

# A retrospective exhibition of pictures by Henry W. Ranger, covering 
a period of some fifteen years, was recently given in a New Y ork gallery 
and made one of the notable displays of the s ason, since the painter is 
one of the foremost of our American painters, the score and a half of 
canvases there disclosing, not only virility and composition ability, but 
a delightful color charm. Though Mr. Ranger’s art has mellowed ‘with 
the seasons, and the years have possibly brought him a greater knowledge 
of his medium, his color sense was ever acute; he has invariably seen 
nature in its largest aspect, and during this decade and a half he has been 
giving worthy impressions of skies, fields, and trees, that have gained him 
the respect and admiration of his fellows, and found him favor with 
the connoisseurs. 

# The National Sculpture Society at its annual meeting elected the 
following officers: Karl Bitter, President; Arnold W. Brunner, First Vice- 
President; Charles Grafly, Second Vice-president; I. Wyman Drum- 
mond, Treasurer; and J. Scott Hartley, Secretary. For the Council, class 
expiring January, 1909, the following were elected: Karl Bitter, Charles 
Grafly, J. Scott Hartley, Arnold W. Brunner, I. Wyman Drummond and 
William C. Hall. 

* At the eighteenth annual convention and banquet of the Association 
of Architects held in Toronto, a decided impetus was given to the cam- 
paign for civic improvement. In speeches made by Hon. W. Mortimer 
Clark, Lieutenant-Governor of Ontario, Sir Henry Pellat, Byron E. 
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44 BRUSH AND PENCIL 


Walker, and others, it was stated that owing to the extraordinarily rapid 
growth of Toronto it would be necessary te open diagonal roads as a means 
of communication with the suburbs. Mr. Langton spoke of the large 
sums being spent by the people of the United States in beautifying their 
cities, and urged the immediate purchase of property for parks and bou 
levards. The statement was also made that during the visit of the Tariff 
Commission to the city, the Association had called attention to the last 
interpretation of the tariff on plans drawn by foreign architects. It was 
then suggested to impose a duty of one per cent. on the cost of the build 
ing, or of forty per cent. of the architect’s fee. 

& Except in the British Isles, and occasionally in Paris, American artists 
have never met with signal success in Europe. This makes the recent 
achievements of Maurice Fromkes, a young New York painter, stand out 
in a particularly brilliant light, for within the last year he has not only had 
the honor of painting the portrait of Cardinal Merry del Val, the papal 
secretary of state, but also of having his canvas hung prominently in the 
galleries of the Vatican, this being the first time an American artist has been 
singled out for such a distinction. Quite as important as that, he has 
invaded Paris, where in the same interval he has painted the portraits of 
Arnold Seligman, head of the greatest art firm inthe French capital, and 
also one of a family group for the same connoisseur. 

* The old state house at Annapolis has been undergoing much rejuvenat 
ing. There are numerous old portraits of well-known men of Maryland 
to be found there, also interesting pictures depicting events of the early 
colony and affairs of the Revolutionary days. Among these is ‘ The 
Planting of the Colony of Maryland,” by Mayer, representing St. Clements 
Island, March, 1635, with Leonard Calvert, the Governor, prominent in 
the group of old colonials. Mayer’s other picture, the ‘‘ Burning of the 
Peggy Stewart,” and a portrait of William Pitt, Earl of Chatham, are in 
the Colonial ante-rooms. A number of portraits of Charles Carroll, 
of Carrollton, the last signer of the Declaration of Independence, also many 
of the former governors, both of the old days and of the more recent 
times, are among interesting works there. 

# The Society of Old Brushes, Boston, composed of a few live spirits, ex- 
pect to put in motion a reform in art exhibitions in Boston. The pioneer 
members of this organization are Scott Clifton Corbee, Louis Kronberg, 
Will Jenkins, C. Scott White and Frank Jackson. The platform of their 
art is summed up in one word — “* Individuality.” 

* Baltimore, inthe way of municipal improvements, is setting her sister 
cities an example which it would be well, but difficult,to follow. The board of 
estimate has recently appropriated $3,500 to meet the cost of six small 
mural decorations for the St. Paul street lobby of the courthouse, and 
John La Farge has been named for the commission. 





ART NEWS FROM THE OLD WORLD 


The authorities in Italy seem powerless to stop thefts from art museums 
and churches by my appears to be an organized gang. The series of 
thefts commenced in August, 1901, with Sassoferrato’s Madonna of the 
Rosary; then followed the plate of the Church of Rivori, the silver of the 

Cathedral of Caserta Vecchia, a picture by Cola dell’ Amatrice, and the 
famous Ascoli cope. The Oratory of Legri, near Calenzano, was next 
robbed of a tabernacle by Luca della Robbia; Pienza cathedral of a whole 
collection of wonderful fourteenth century miniatures; and the church at 
Osimo of a polyptich and an altar cloth of exquisite workmanship. More 
recently a bas relief of Luca della Robbia disappeared from a church near 
Florence, and a most valuable Madonna by Lippo Memmi, a fifteenth 
century master, has just been stolen from the church of the Servants of 
Mary in Siena. It is surmised that these missing works of art may share 
the same fate as the famous cope of Ascoli, bought, and subsequently re 
stored, by Pierpont Morgan. All shipments for America are to be closely 
watched by the authorities. 

# The house formerly occupied by the French historian and statesman, 
Adolph Thiers, in the Place St. Georges in Paris, has been presented by 
his heirs to the institute upon condition that it shall be used as a library 
devoted to historical research. It contains, besides books of great value, 
a number of fine paintings and works of art. A gift of $9,000 a year is 
also made to keep the building*in repair and provide for a curator. 
# The twenty-one so-called “ unfinished ” oil paintings by Turner, which 
were left to the nation by the painter, and which had never before been ex- 
hibited, were shown at the Tate gallery recently and attracted unusual 
interest. The critics pronounce the pictures as even finer specimens of 
Turner’s best art than any hitherto exhibited. It had been stated that 
some of these paintings were unfinished, but the majority of the critics say 
they are undoubtedly as complete as Turner ever intended them to be. 
* More strange stories of faked pictures and other works of art are told 
in the last number of the official organ of the International Commission 
Against Adulteration, presided over by Dr. Brouardel, of Paris. This is 
the editor’s second instalment on the subject, and he promises a third. 
This time he relates how 450 sham pictures, alleged to be by Georges Mi- 
chel, were produced, at the rate of two a day, by a single artist, at four 
pounds apiece, to the order of a well-known dealer, w hose son has since 
sold the whole lot for the huge sum of 60,000 pounds in the United States, 
where they now figure in private collections. 
& The famous Chiurazzi foundry in Naples has just cast the first of six- 
teen colossal statues modeled by Massey Rhind, which are intended to 
adorn the Carnegie library in Pittsburg. The figure is twenty-one feet 
high. Expert artists who have seen it pronounce it a triumph of modern 
foundry work. The Neapolitan firm got this contract on account of the 
exquisite work it exhibited at the World’s Fair in Chicago. 
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ART SALES AND SALES PRICES 


The sale of the eighty-six pictures in the collection of the late Heber 
R. Bishop attracted a fairly large attendance to Mendelssohn Hall. The 
total for the sale was $117,090. The prize canvas of the sales proved 
to be a Schreyer, that artist’s ‘‘ Bulgarian Smugglers.” It started at 
$5,000 and progressed slowly for a while at advances of $100. Then the 
bidding became brisk, and it finally was bought by Mr. Knoedler, who 
also purchased several others of the higher priced pictures —the only 
Corot in the collection, ‘‘ Ville d’ Avray - Morning,” for $7,300; 
Troyon’s ‘‘ Landscape and Cattle,’”’ $2,900; De Neuville’s “‘ The Attack” 
for $4,950, and a landscape by Jules Dupré for $5,100. Carle Vernet’s 
large historical canvas, ‘‘A Roman Triumph,” with its multitude of 
figures in procession, was bought by D. O. Mills for $4,200. Mr. Mills 
also bought Frederick E. Church’s ‘* Morning in the Tropics.” Judge 
Philip H. Dugro was one of the bidders on nie seo mengge: colored can- 
vas, ‘‘The Uncle’s Visit,” which he secured for $3,200. The pictures 
which brought $2,000 and over, with their titles, names of the artists, 
buyers and prices were: ‘‘ Bulgarian Smugglers,’”’ Adolf Schreyer (Knoedler 
& Co.), $13,000; “* Ville d’Avray — Morning,” Corot (Knoedler & Co.), 
$7,300; ‘‘ Landscape,” Jules Dupré (Knoedler & Co.), $5,100; ‘‘ The 
Attack,’’ Alphonse de Neuville (Knoedler & Co,), $4,950; ‘‘ The Rising 
Tide,” Josef Israels (Seligman & Co.), $4,800; ‘“‘ On the Zuyder Zee,” 
Paul Jean Clays (Hart), $4,500; ‘‘ A Roman ——— Carle Vernet 
(D. O. Mills), $4,200; “ Flora,’’ Diaz (Springer), $3,400; “* The Uncle’s 
Visit,” Brozik (P. H. Dugro), $3,200; ‘ Officers Recuneiecing.” Alphonse 
de Neuville (J. Epstein), $3,150; “‘ Sheep at Pasture,” Troyon (Knoedler 
& Co.), $3,100; “‘ Landscape and Cattle,” Troyon (Knoedler & Co.), 
$2,900; ‘‘ The Pet Bird,” Bouguereau (H. D. Babcock), $2,550; ‘‘ Last 
Hours of a Condemned Man,” Munkacsy (J. Epstein), $2,350; “ Cap 
Martin, Mentone,” Rico (C. Dwight), $2,300; ‘‘ The Sergeant Major,” 
Alphonse de Neuville (C. Dwight), $2,200; ‘‘ Having Time — Scene near 
Poissy,” Ridgway Knight, $2,000. 
# Eighty-one oil paintings by Gaylord Sangston Truesdell were sold for 
a total of $17,942.50 in the American Art Galleries. The highest single 
price realized was $1,000, paid by T. B. Morrison for “ Through the 
Autumn Woods.” Albert Smith paid $410 for ‘“‘ The Plough Team,”’ 
$675 for ‘‘ Wandering Homeward,” and $ggo for ‘‘ Cows by the Bank of 
the River,” a picture that received a second medal at the Salon of 1892. 
Mr. Truesdell, a brother of the dead painter, gave $500 for “ The 
Shepherd’s Lunch,” a canvas 71x94 inches; $goo for ‘“‘ Changing Pastures,” 
and $ $510 for ““ The Path Through the Gorse.”’ Andrew C. Zabriskie paid 
$575 for “‘ There’s the Shephe rd”; F. Loser & Co. of Brooklyn paid $425 
for ‘Calves at Rest’; E. T. Toplitz gave $420 for ‘‘ Dawn,”’ $360 for 
“ Tying Out the Cows,” and $475 for “‘ A Savoy Pastoral.”’ 
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